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away from Munich. How much pressure was put
upon Prague to accept is still uncertain, but Lord
Halifax apparently intimated that if the Czech
Government turned the offer down, the fact that
they had done so, and that the offer had been made,
would be published by the British Government.
It involved no undue interference in Czech affairs.
President Benes earlier in the dispute had invited
British observers to come and extract for themselves
the facts of the Sudeten "atrocities/' The French
were invited to take part in the mission, but this
they politely but firmly refused to do on the grounds
that it would undermine confidence in the pledged
word. President Benes was not in a position to turn
it down, and in spite of the element of pressure no
doubt saw advantages in committing Britain to a
more active participation in the quarrel.

So the Runciman Mission was hatched. The
choice of Lord Runciman for this delicate operation
was undoubtedly sound. It had not proved possible
to promote him when Mr. Chamberlain took over
the Premiership and he was one of the most im-
pressive of the leading Government supporters not
on the active list. Mr. Chamberlain's attitude to
the Mission was defined in the House of Commons
when he replied to charges made by Sir Archibald
Sinclair that he was hustling the Czechs. "The
very opposite is the truth/' he declared; "our
anxiety has been rather lest the Czecho-Slovakian
Government should be too hasty in dealing with a
situation of such delicacy that it was most desirable
that the two sides should not get into a position
where they were set, and unable to have any further
give-and-take between them/' Mr. Chamberlain's
position was a very strong one vis-a-vis the Czechs.
Britain's initiative had saved them on May 21st.
It was unreasonable for them simply to sit back and